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-example of this dependence is seen when the res singularis is the mind's own self. In the knowledge of other things, we see how their essences resolve themselves back into the laws of extension, i.e. how they lapse into the nature of God; and thus we look at them all as in God. But in knowing ourselves, in the consciousness of clear ideas in necessary links, we are aware that the inner necessity of our thought is identical with the real necessity of all thought, and that what ideally exists in us is but a mode of what eternally exists as true, i.e. we know God in knowing ourselves, and see ourselves to be in God: our mind is the seat of eternity (necessary knowledge) ; God is the seat of eternity ; in the system of eternal truths both are identified, so far as mode can be identified with substance. What we think is part of the real attribute of thinking. Here we have an inward relation to God, through which he is cause of the mind's knowing, not as an external agent, but as its constituting essence, as its very principle and foundation; through which, further, we see in Him, not all things in general, regarded as objects, but our own particular mind, as the subject of intelligent power; and we think of Him, not as an imagined presence, but as the eternal and infinite element in which our true ideas subsist. Hence, the delight which we have in necessary knowledge, referred as it is to the universal real necessity as its cause, is at once intellectual self-content, and intellectual love of God: self-content, when the luminous ideas are contemplated as ours, won by the conatus of our thinking : love of God, when they are contemplated as His, belonging to all mind, and inherent in the essence of thinking itself.
From these characters assigned to the intellectual love of God it results, that this affection is nothing more than devotion to truth, or enthusiasm for philosophy. The language in which it is described may in part have commended itself to Spinoza by its mystical aspect, giving it a religious look to others and possibly to himself; but it is consistent with his general doctrine of cognition, as the delivery into